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THE ROYAL STANDARD OF ENGLAND: 

AS IT IS, AND AS IT MIGHT BE MADE. 
By Joun Leicuton, F.S.A. 
Ar the present time no apology need be made for 
suggesting the still further nationalising of the 
Royal Standard of England by the adoption of an 
extra device to include Wales—England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland alone being at present repre- 
sented. To have England on the fourth quarter 
as well as the first is not only superfluous, but 
wholly excludes gallant little Wales, which is not 
represented at all. 

The claim of Wales to occupy a distinct position 
on the Royal Standard will surely be admitted 
_ by everybody ; it is so obviously just, the only 
| wonder is it has not been satisfied ere this. Con- 
_ sistency, if no stronger argument be used, seems 
| to urge this recognition, so long delayed. 
| The story of the evolution of the Roval Standard 
_ isinteresting reading. For our purpose it is not 
_ necessary to go into detail ; suffice it to say that 
_ when James VI. of Scotland succeeded as James I. 
_ to the throne of England, and to the throne of 
| Ireland as well, he quartered the arms borne by 
; previous English sovereigns with those of Scot- 
| land and Ireland, the second quarter being the 
lion rampant of Scotland, and the third the 
harp of Ireland. The Act of Union made no 
provision for a special mode of marshalling in 
Scotland. But in Scotland the Scottish Arms 
claimed precedence in the quarterings, occupying 
the first and fourth quarters, while England was 
relegated to the second. The official seals of 
Scotland have uniformly thus reversed the places 
of England and Scotland. On some Scottish state 
edifices also we see the unicorn placed as the 
dexter supporter, whilst the lion rampant gardant 
is relegated to the sinister side. The Royal 
Banners of England have alway borne the same 
blazonry as the Royal Shields. The English claim 
to the crown of France was represented by fleurs- 
de-lis on the Royal Arms and Standard beside the 
lions of England down to the reign of George III.; 


under William III. the Coat of Nassau appeared ; 
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and from the accession of George I. till the 
separation of Hanover from England at the acces- 
sion of Victoria, the Arms of Hanover were duly 
shown, But since the union of the crowns of 
England and Scotland in 1603 the Arms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland have always had their 
place in Royal Arms, though various modifications 
have from time to time been adopted—as at the 
legislative union of England and Scotland under 
Anne in 1707, and after the union with Ireland 
in 1801. But the old and close connection of 
the ancient British monarchy of Wales has never 
been recognised on the Royal Standard of Eng- 
land, or of Britain. The end of the nineteenth 
century sees us advocating the tardy recognition 
of a claim long established, just, and historically 
indisputable. 

Wales, it is true, has no distinct Order of 
Knighthood, no High Court of Justice, no herald 
or pursuivant to proclaim its devotion and loyalty 
to the Crown—privileges enjoyed by both Scot- 
land and Ireland. But it has a new university 
and an old language all its own; and since the 
days of Aneurin in the 6th century its literature 
has been rich and varied. It is a Principality ; 
and the eldest son of the reigning sovereign, 
though not born Prince of Wales, invariably 
receives the title at an early age. Welshmen 
have no reason to be ashamed of their own 
romantic history in the old days of warfare ; 
and the country still bears its part bravely in 
furnishing Welsh regiments to the army, whose 
ranks are filled with men as loyal and ready as 
any among her Majesty’s forces. The records of 
the Welsh regiments furnish as striking incidents 
of bravery in the hour of battle as any of their 
English, Irish, or Scotch compeers. St David 
of Wales, who, unlike St George, St Andrew, and 
St Patrick, was a native of the country of which 
he is patron, may well demand equal honours for 
his sons. 

None of the early rulers of Wales could have 
had an heraldic shield, though Griffith-Ap-Cynan 
is said to have borne ‘ Argent three lions passant 
gardant.’ A MS. in the College of Arms assigns to 
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ay 
Rodri Mawr, the last king of all Wales, ‘Argent | in the old authorities as belonging to the early | in the 
three lions passant regardant, coward, gules’; and | Welsh kings will recall that they bear golden | sleepy 
it is this coat that the eldest sons of Edward IV, | crosses patte on ge Pe azure ; the later kings they } 
and Henry VIL, quasi Princes of Wales, used the same, with the adcition in each quarter of a denly. 
martlet ; whilst later on the princes adopted the 
upon their seals. Except that they were in red, an 
and that they wore their tails between their On the coinage the design would afford sco ot 
legs and rested upon a field of gold, these lions | for working in the Leek, in connection with the ec 
might have been those of England. The generally | Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock. the w 
accepted ‘atms of Wales’ are those borne in the} Thus it will be seen that, without drawing death. 
thirteenth century by Iorwerth and by the Princes much upon the imagination, keeping within the but I 
of Wales down to the last prince, Llewelyn. limits allowed by heraldry, and confining our- two sl 
Thus it will be seen that if we were to select = then— 
; in prave little Principality her place en 
typical o ales, the colour of the field would | would then do equal-handed justice to the claims | am : 
remain unaltered, while for distinction it could | of the four sister nations. ch a 
be occupied by four golden lions —— gardant, | To accord Wales her place on the Standard and | prayec 
in lieu of three as at present. In this connec- | coinage, and to institute a new Order—the Onder | Bad A 
tion a red dragon (for which authority is not | of St David—would surely be a most appropriate and 3} 
wanting) has been advocated as being distinctive | and lasting memorial of her Majesty’s long record aad | 
and not unknown to the Standard, Henry VII. and beneficent reign. Those taking an interest in knife 
and Henry VIII. and Elizabeth having used it as| this matter are referred to the Book Plate Annual | than j 
a supporter to the Royal Arms, F urther, Welsh | of 1894-1895, by the present writer, where will | Olua’s 
regiments have blazoned it upon their colours, to | he found illustrations both of the Standard and called 
whom it is supposed to have come down from | the currency ‘as it is and as it might be made.’ rousin 
Cadwaladr. As to the idea of adopting a lion ee 
rampant, for which there is also some historical} 
justification, it would never do for it to come A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. i lin 
under the Scottish device of this same character, She ‘ 
even though divided by a double tressure. Hence 
the most convenient and distinctive plan would | OLg@a’s complete recovery was only a matter of show 
be to increase the present three lions passant] time, and it was not long before she was able to There 
gardant in the fourth quarter to four in number, | .i¢ propped up in bed and to talk a little, when old A 
trespassing on no existing device, and keeping a8| one of the first uses to which she put her ton u ‘Ol 
close as practicable to historical precedent. The | P ll gue what 
Prince of Wales bears a ‘Shield of Pretence’ ‘for | ¥88 to beg ier lover to tell mer @ about his ‘| 
the Principality of Wales ;’ and while we would | doings in the Crimea, a task which was the more eee 
not wish to see this abandoned, we would fain | Welcome to Sasha, because, in his opinion, the saint, 
behold Wales taking her rightful place, and that | next best thing to being in the thick of the fun ae 
which seems specially designed for her, in the | was to recall the time when it had been his happy Sasha 
a of the party per cross either with lions or | fate to be a mark for British and French bullets. saint 
Sasha recounted with glee his experiences at came 
Ihe Royal Standard as it is may be described | alma and in many skirmishes, to all of which praise 
heraldically thus—Ist and 4th, gules, three lions 
passant gardant in pale, or, for England ; 2d, | 0/g@ listened with some impatience, though the ga 
or, a lion rampant gules, within a double tressure, | "2"Tative was interesting enough. But when her Sasha 
flory counterflory of the last, for Scotland ; 3d, | lover began to tell of the assault at Inkermann, iN. 
azure, a harp or, stringed argent, for Ireland. and of the repeated disasters to the Okhotsk little 
The Royal Flag, as suggested, would be described | column on the 5th November, and of his own loss ion 
thus—Ist, gules, three lions passant gardant in | of temper on that occasion, and the result to him , lead 
pale, or, for England ; 2d, or, a lion rampant gules, | an others, then Olga grew interested indeed. a mi 
within a double tressure, flory counterflory of the |“ «and did you think of your good saint during saint 
last, for Scotland ; 3d, azure, a harp or, stringed 1 but, 
argent, for Ireland ; 4th, gules, four lions passant | ours oF anger she asked, as it, an 
gardant in pale, or, for Wales. paused for a moment in his narrative. heat 
Wales once granted her proper place upon the} ‘Well—I’m afraid not—not just then, any- had kL 
Standard, the question of an Order for the Prin-| how!’ Sasha made this admission somewhat ink t 
cipality would follow in natural sequence. At} shamefacedly. ‘But listen to what I’m going to dai 
— those Welshmen whom the Queen de- | tell you now, for I think the next bit of news sears 
ighteth and desireth to honour have to be content will please you,’ he added. ‘After I was shot inspi 
se sages pi down—shot in both arms, mind you! by way of Sas 
historical material to constitute a handsome, if being rendered extra-ultra 
not unique, Order with both collar and jewel. surgeons carried me off to a hospital tent, where, a 
Reconciling elements from all the devices that | 1 must say, they treated me very kindly. The “aco 
have been used, we would, for an Order of St} man I shot in the cheek was put into the same wel 
David, adopt dragons, dos & dos, interchanged | tent, to my disgust—he was always a bad lot, and had t 
with leeks and ending in a cross patté fitché, the| I disliked him from the first. Old Anton, a “sina 
jewel being the three feathers with the motto, | sergeant-major in my company, was with us too— vena 
Ich dien. Those familiar with the shields depicted | so there we were, quite a family party. Well, late saci 
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in the afternoon, I was snoozing, I think, rather 


sleepy after the chloroform they gave me when 
they picked about for the bullets, when I sud- 
denly felt a queer sensation and looked up. For 
an instant I thought it was a nightmare. Petka’s 
black villainous face was bending over my own, 
and I could hear the brute’s teeth grinding as he 
muttered something uncomplimentary—I forget 
the words—and said I might prepare for a dog’s 
death. I saw he had a big knife in his hand, 
but I was absolutely helpless, with nothing but 
two shot arms to protect myself withal. Now 
then—you’ll like this bit of it, Olga !—at this 
critical moment I remembered our conversation 


_ at parting, and my  agrony to you, and I shouted 
name, as louc 


ly as my rather weak voice 
would utter it, twice, and at the same instant 
prayed like anything to Saint Alexander Nefsky. 
Old Anton, who was asleep also, awoke at my cry, 
and sprang up just in time to bang Petka on the 
head with a tent-peg before he had plunged his 
knife into me. So, you see, I am a better boy 
than you thought,’ added Sasha, playfully patting 
Olya’s thin hand with his own, ‘and if I hadn't 
called out either your name or something equally 
rousing, old Anton would never have waked in 
time, and I should not be here at this moment !? 

But Olga did not receive this communication 
in the same jesting spirit in which it was made. 
She was very pale, and grave and serious, and her 
voice was full of awe. ‘O Sasha,’ she whispered, 
‘how wonderful it all is! Don’t you see it, dear ? 
There is more in this than appears, It was not 
old Anton who rose and smote your murderer,’ 

‘Oh yes, it was, though,’ said Sasha. ‘Why, 
what do you know about it ?’ 

‘I know this, said Olga solemnly, ‘that I 
heard you call my name, and that I saw the good 
saint, as it were, rise in the midst of his zkon 
and strike down one who threatened you. O 
Sasha, do believe me! it was not Anton, but the 
stint himself, on whom you called for help, who 
came to protect you in your need. Glory and 
praise be to him and to the Lord, his Master and 
ours !?- Olga’s thin hand wandered over her breast 
in a feeble delineation of the sign of the Cross, 
Sasha looked astonished, as he certainly was, 

‘Now I come to think of it,’ he said after a 
little, ‘old Anton 7s rather like the saint in our 
tkon; he wears the same kind of beard, and is 
decidedly patriarchal. Of course I may have made 
a mistake, and—well, it’s awfully good of the 
saint to take so much trouble over a poor fellow ; 
but, you know, Olga, old Anton declares he did 
it, and I had the greatest difficulty in exonerating 
him before the British guard. They thought there 
had been a row, and that he had murdered Petka ; 
and besides, again, I gave him ten roubles by way 
of a tip for saving my life ; and, do you know, I 
can’t help thinking it was old Anton that did it, 
inspired by the saint, of course !’ 

Sasha treated the matter with almost indecent 
levity ; but Olga was not going to abandon her 
position as one who has peered behind the veil, 
and her lover’s matter-of-fact incredulity pained 
her much and angered her not a little; so the 
matter remained in statu quo, excepting that Sasha 
had the grace to admit that it was odd she should 
have seemed to hear him call at about the right or 
corresponding moment. As for the vision, that of 
course was hallucination ; and as for the saint’s 


share in the business, Sasha gladly agreed that 
a few candles placed before his ikon would be a 
neat and appropriate concession to Olga’s view of 
the case. For himself, he was very grateful, he 
said, to the saint for waking old Anton, and still 
more grateful to old Anton for his agility with 
the tent-peg. 

Nevertheless, Olga continued to firmly believe 
that both she and those she loved were among 
the specially protected; and this conviction 
greatly increased her content, and enhanced the 
confidence with which she looked out upon the 
future. 

It was about a fortnight after Philipof’s arrival 
that Dostoief called to see him. There was to be 
a review by the Emperor of certain troops about 
to be despatched to the seat of war, and Dostoief 
panes to drive over to the Champs de Mars to 
nave a look at them. Sasha was at Olga’s lodging, 
and Dostoief had been directed to find him there. 

This happened to be Olga’s first sppearance on 
the sofa in the drawing-room, and as she lay 
there white and frail, Dostoief thought he had 
never seen anything quite so beautiful. He had 
entered the room hurriedly, declaring that they 
must be off at once or they would be too late ; 
yet now, when Sasha had eagerly fetched his ‘irs 
and his sword, and prepared for instant departure, 
Dostoief suddenly discovered that it was earlier 
than he thought. Ought Philipof to leave his 
invalided friend ? he asked. 

‘Ah! take him and let him enjoy the air and 
the review, Monsieur le Capitaine,’ said Olga. ‘ Ile 
las been very good to me, and has stayed by me 
for a fortnight nearly, hardly leaving me for an 
instant.’ 

Dostoief did not think that could have been a 
very great — and hinted as much ; whereat 
pale Olga blushed, and looked more delightfully 
pretty than ever. 

‘1 shall be so glad for him to have an outing, 
she said feebly ; and Sasha, feeling that he miglit, 
if he were quite honest, add that he too would be 
only too glad to leave the child for a while to old 
Matrona, seized his friend by the unwounded 
arm and dr him away to the review much 
against his will. It was but a short walk from 
Olga’s lodging in the Millionaya to the Champs 
de Mars, and the two men, each with one arm in 
a sling, agreed to walk it, which they did over 
the hard snow down the middle of the road. 
Dostoief was thoughtful, and did not talk much, 
Sasha was, however, very talkative, and was in the 
midst of an animated and entertaining descrip- 
tion of Olga’s surprising experience in the dusk 
of the Cathedral, when a sledge-and-pair dashed 
round a corner behind them, and before they lad 
time to step out of the roadway and on to the 

avement, was actually upon them, the horses 

rely pulling up in time to avoid knocking one 
or both of the young officers down. 

Both turned angrily about in order to express 
their opinion of persons who allow their coach- 
men to dash thus dangerously round the corners, 
and Philipof had actually commenced to expound 


his views, when Dostoief laid his hand heavily | 


upon his friend’s arm. ‘Stop, for God’s sake !’ 
he muttered. ‘Look who it is !’ 

Sasha looked, and blessed his stars that he had 
not dived very deep into his vocabulary, for one 
glance at the towering figure in the sledge was 
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sufficient to silence the boldest tongue in the 
empire. Every Russian was afraid of Nicholas, 
the great autocrat, terrible always, doubly and 
trebly terrible at this time, by reason of the re- 
verses of his troops in the Crimea, and the seva 
indignatio of repeated disgrace to his arms. 

The Emperor glanced at the two young officers 
with displeasure and impatience. His mouth 
opened to make some scathing remark, but ere it 
was made his eye fell on the wounded arms, and 
his intention changed. 

‘Al!’ he said, ‘wounded officers—from the 
seat of war doubtless? Your name, sir, and 
regiment ?” 

* Dostoief, sire, of the Red Hussars,’ said that 
individual. 

The Tsar’s eyes opened a little wider as though 


Dostoief’s head was too occupied, after the ex- 
citing episode recorded, to permit of his paying 
much attention to the review; and as Sasha was 
gloomy and indignantly silent, and nothing in 
the way of conversation was to be got out of him, 
the two young men did not stay very long, but 
returned, at Dostoief’s suggestion, to Olga’s lodg- 
ings in order to entertain her with an account of 
the review. Dostoief, in high glee by reason of 
his adventure, described for the invalid’s benefit 
the honour accorded him by the Tsar, explaining 
casually what he had done to deserve it ; though, 
_ to do him justice, he made very light of that part 

of the matter. Olga was intensely interested, 
and gazed at the young officer who had saved 
the Tsarevitch, and was fresh from the grateful 
embrace of the Tsar, with her big blue eyes wide 


in surprise. ‘ Dostoief, he repeated ; ‘I should open with wonder and admiration. As for poor 
know the name, Ithink. Stay!’ He took a letter Sasha, he neither listened nor spoke, but brooded 
from his pocket and glanced at it. ‘I thought so,’| in silence over the insult which the Tsar had 
he said. ‘I have heard of the service which you | heaped upon himself and his regiment in the 
have rendered to me and to the empire. It was ears of the people, and the heart of Sasha was 


in my mind this very day to inquire whether 
you had arrived in town. I thank you, sir, in 
my son’s name and my own, for your prompt 
action in a moment of danger. Stay !’ The Tsar 
actually alighted from his sledge, about which a 
small crowd of hatless people had already as- 
sembled. He approached the astonished Dostoief, 
towering over the by no means stumpy figure of 
that officer, took him in his arms, and solemnly 
kissed him on both cheeks. ‘It is in my mind to 
appoint you special aide-de-camp to my son, the 

sarevitch,’ he continued, ‘for I believe such as 
you would serve him well.’ 

Dostoief tried to reply that he would indeed do 
his best to justify his sovereign’s goodness to him, 
but all he could do was to kneel in the snow and 
mumble something confusedly. Philipof, equally 
confused, wondered what on earth all this meant. 
But the Tsar's voice addressing him aroused him 
to attention, 

‘And who are you, sir?’ asked Nicholas, re- 
turning to his usual cold and haughty manner. 

*Philipof, your Majesty,’ said Sasha, as boldly 
as in him lay, though he was as much afraid of 
the Emperor as the rest of the world— Philipof 
of the Okhotsk.’ 

‘The Okhotsk !’ repeated Nicholas in his iciest 
voice, a voice whose tones, even when scarcely 
raised above a whisper, are said to have possessed 
the marvellous power of making themselves heard 
from one end of a large parade-ground to the 
other—‘the Okhotsk? Fie, sir, fie! if I were an 
officer of that regiment I would rather have died 
on Inkermann field than live toown to it. Fie, 
sir, fie! ’tis a regiment of cowards !’ 

With these words the angry Tsar stepped into 
his sledge, and at a sign to the coachman, was 
borne away towards the Champs de Mars amid 
the shouts of the crowd, whom he saluted 
haughtily as he disappeared, having uncon- 
scivusly done a fertile morning’s work in that he 
had secured the devotion of one man for himself 
and his family for ever, and a good man, too ; 
while, in venting his displeasure thus harshly 
and unjustly upon Philipof, he had deeply morti- 
fied and offended another and a better one, laying 
the first seeds of a feeling of aggrievement against 
himself and his house, which was destined to 
grow with the passing years. 


even as lead within him. 
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| THERE is a prevalent notion that the weapons 
| of destruction invented by modern science will 
‘vender war in the future far more dreadful and 
'sanguinary than it has been in the past. We 
believe ‘this notion to be a mistaken one, and 
venture to think that some facts in proof of our 
theory will not be uninteresting. So far from 
increasing the carnage of the battlefield, we hold 
that the tendency of modern arms of precision is 
to diminish it, and that science, by turning her 
attention to the instruments of warfare, may be 
regarded as a benefactor to humanity in disguise. 

It will hardly be denied that, given equal 
courage, the nearer men can get to one another 
in combat the more deadly that combat will be. 
In hand-to-hand conflicts, one or other of the 
combatants must be killed or wounded. The 
earliest battles were a series of such conflicts, and 
the slaughter was terrific. The heavy pilum of 
the Roman legionary, hurled at a distance of a 
few paces by a skilled arm, could rarely have 
failed to be effective, and the discharge of that 


sword at cluse quarters. The slaughter of the 
Goths at Naissus showed how effective Roman 
arms could be, for, if some historians are to be 
believed, upwards of 100,000 of the barbarians fell 
that day—a record unequalled in the history of 
war. 

The first long-range arm of precision which 
played a really important part in warfare was the 
English long-bow. The credit of discovering the 
true value of the archer must be assigned to that 
great soldier Edward I., who utilised the new 
arm with terrible effect at Falkirk, where the 
Scottish squares were riddled by the English 
arrows, and not all the skill and valour of Wallace 
could avert disastrous defeat, attended by the 
slaughter of half his army. At Cressy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt, and Flodden the deadly and continuous 


weapon was followed up by the deadly short | 
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12,000 dead on the field, besides those who were 
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shooting of the archers was the main cause of | 
the English victories, So rapid was their shooting drowned in the Danube, and the loss of the Allies 
that an old chronicler says ‘it seemed as if it was 12,500. That is to say, one out of every four 
snowed. The carnage was fearful. At Cressy the , men engaged was either killed or wounded. Now, 
French lost 1200 knights and 30,000 footmen out | the bloodiest battles of the Franco-German war 
of an army of 120,000. Of course the archers, were those fought around Metz, when the three 
only paved the way for the charge of the men-at- , armies of Von Steinmetz, Prince Frederick Charles, 
arms ; but the deadly effect of their shooting was , and the king closed upon Bazaine. At Vionville 
indisputable. It is hardly too much to say that, and Mars la Tour 17,000 Germans and about the 
no species of firearm yet invented has proved so , same number of French were killed and wounded. 
murderous as the old English long-bow ; for the But then upwards of half-a-million men were 
more deadly modern weapons of precision have , engaged on the two sides, and the slaughter, there- 
become, the more has the formation of troops | fore, did not amount to one in ten, At Gravelotte, 
been altered to minimise their deadliness ; whilst , two days later, the fighting was still fiercer, and 
the archer, it must be remembered, had dense , the German loss was officially stated as 19,799, 


masses of men before him, on which every shaft | 
told. 

The range and power of the English long-bow 
in its palmiest days were extraordinary. We 
have seen and handled one of these bows, said to 
have been used at Flodden. It measured six feet, 
unstrung, and the arrow three feet. The pull | 
must have been quite one hundred pounds. To, 
draw the cloth-yard shaft on such a bow would 
probably defy the powers of even an exceptionally 
strong man nowadays. But good Bishop Latimer, 
in his well-known eulogy of English archery, has 
shown us how from their boyhood Englishmen 
were scientifically trained in the use of the bow 
till, like Justice Shallow’s hero, ‘old Double,’ they 
could ‘clap in the clout at twelve-score yards.’ 
Up to what distance the old long-bow was really 
eflective is a question not easy to answer. But 
from the data we possess it may safely be assumed 
that against anything but armour of proof the 
cluth-yard shaft was deadly up to three hundred 
yards; whilst for combined rapidity and effi- 
ciency in shooting, no weapon could compare 
with the long-vow till the introduction of the 
breech-loader thirty years ago. 

The ordinary military musket, even as late as 
Waterloo, was not comparable to the long-bow 
for accuracy and deadliness, It has been com- 
puted that a ton of lead was fired «< for ever 
man killed in the Napoleonic wars. The English 
yeoman could boast that for every shaft in his 
quiver he carried a foeman’s life. But the 
slaughter wrought by the old musket, even in its | 
primitive’ days, was greater in proportion to the 
number of men engaged than anything the breech- 
loader has achieved, because the formation of 
troops in line and column, with little or no 
attempt to take advantage of cover, gave the 
musket-bullet a fair chance of finding a_Dillet, 
though it were a random one. Besides, in those 
days musketry fire was limited to short ranges, 
where it was safe to be effective. In estimating, 
however, the causes of the greater slaughter in 
the warfare of the past, it must always be borne in 
mind that the sold steel played a much more 
prominent part than it does now or is ever likely 
to do again. The sabre and bayonet did deadly 
work at close-quarters, and accounted for much of 
the carnage. 

But let us illustrate our argument by figures. 
Take Marlborough’s campaigns, and compare the 
losses with those of the Franco-German war, and 
it will be found that in proportion to the numbers 
engaged the former far exceed the latter. At 
Blenheim the opposing forces consisted of about 


50,000 each. The French and Bavarians left 


while the French lost about 15,000. But here 
again the carnage was, in proportion, far less 
than at Blenheim, about one in nine, and not 
equal to that at Malplaquet, where 32,000 men 
were put hors de combat out of 240,000 engaged, 
or nearly one in every seven, And yet the 
nitrailleuses, the Chassepdts, the needle-guns, and 
the breech-loading rifled artillery were fearful 
engines of death compared with the flint-locks and 
smooth-bores of Blenheim and Malplaquet. 

But to take examples less remote from one 
another. Compare the slaughter in Napoleon’s 
campaigns with the worst within living memory 
—with Gettysburg and Antictam in the American 
Civil War, with Koniggriitz in the Austro- 
Prussian war, with Sedan and Metz in the 
Franco-German war. At Jena, in 1806, the 
Prussian loss was 21,000 out of a total of 105,000, 
aud the French 19,000 out of a total of 90,000 
—that is to say, 40,000 casualties out of 195,000 
engaged, or, roughly speaking, one in five. At 
Eylau, in 1807, the Russians lost 25,000 men out of 
73,000 ; the French 30,000 out of 85,000— that 
is, fur both sides, the appalling proportion of one 
in three! At Wagram, in 1809, the Austrian loss 
was 25,000 out of 100,000 ; the French 23,000 out 
of the same number. At Aspern, where Napo- 
leon suffered his first defeat on the 21st and 22d 
of May 1809, the carnage was still greater, for the 
French lost 35,000 men out of 70,000—one-half 
their number—and the Austrians 20,000 out of 
80,000. But even this awful butchery pales 
before that of Borodino in the Moscow campaign, 
for on that field the French left 50,000 dead and 
wounded out of 132,000 engaged, and the Russians 
45,000 out of the same number—95,000 men slain 
or mutilated out of 264,000! It isawful to think 
of ! And that bloody work was done in a single 
September day with the old flint-lock musket and 
smooth-bore cannon, aided by bayonet and sabre. 

Now, the only battle in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century which can compare with 
Borodino in slaughter is that of Koéniggriitz, or 
Sadowa, in 1866, which ended the Austro-Prussian 
war. Out of 400,000 men engaged, 50,000 were 
killed or wounded— 40,000 Austrians and 10,000 
Prussians—one in eight only as against one in 
three. 

The most ay srg | battle in the American 
Civil War was that of Antietam Creek, fought 
between McClellan and Lee on the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1862, when, after repeated repulses, the 
Federals compelled the ren tt to retreat. 
Out of 100,000 men engaged, 26,469 were left on 
the field—the Federal loss being 12,469, and 
that of the Confederates 14,000; and that, re- 
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member, was before the era of breech-loaders. At 
Gettysburg the combined losses were 43,000 ; but 
the number of men engaged was nearly double, 
and the proportion, therefore, was not quite so 
great as at Antietam. 

Take, again, Leipzig and Waterloo, and contrast 
them with Sadowa and Sedan. At Leipzig the 
French lost 60,000 men out of 160,000, and the Allies 
42,000 out of 288,000—102,000 out of a total of 
348,000—more than double the ratio of Sadowa. 
Then at Waterloo the losses of the Allies amounted 
to 22,976 out of 83,000, and those of the French 
to upwards of 30,000 out of 73,000—in other 
words, one man out of every three that fought 
that day was either killed or wounded. Now, 
at Sedan, under the awful crushing fire of the 
German guns, the French lost 30,000 out of 
150,000 before they surrendered—a far smaller 
proportion than at Waterloo; while the Germans 
stated their losses at 3022 killed and 5909 
wounded, out of the 250,000 brought into 
action. 

These facts and figures seem to us to prove 
conclusively that war is no longer so murderous 
as it was. The alteration in tactics and in the 
formation of troops attacking has counteracted 
the superior precision and range of modern fire- 
arms. The shell, though its moral effect is greater, 
is not so destructive as the round-shot, grape, and 
canister of the old days playing upon troops ad- 
vancing in line or column. The magazine-rifle, 
incaleulably superior in accuracy and penetrating 

wer to the old Brown Bess, is not so deadly in 
its effect ; for, when it fails to kill outright, the 
wounds it inflicts with its tiny projectile are not 
nearly so ugly and crippling as those of the old 
spherical bullet, which smashed, where the other 
glances off. Indeed, experts take serious objection 
to the Lee-Metford, with which our troops are 
now supplied, on the ground that its bullet has 
no stopping-power unless it strike a vital part. 
Perhaps military scientists will some day recog- 
nise that stopping-power is more — in 
rifle-fire than range or penetration. Nothing is 
really gained by increasing the range-power of 
small-arms ; it merely encourages the use of the 
rifle at greater distances ; and long-range rifle-fire, 
as the Germans have always sensibly held, is 


mere waste of ammunition. The pounding at, 


long range must be left to the artillery, and it is 
this arm, we believe, which will decide most 
battles in the future. That means that men will 
do their fighting at such respectful distances from 
one another that the slaughter of the battlefield 
will never again be as terrible as it used to be. 
The experience of Plevna will deter any general 
in the future from attempting to storm fortified 

sitions held by troops armed with breech- 
lens until the defenders have been thoroughly 
demoralised by artillery fire. And whenever it is 
necessary to come to close-quarters, tle extended 
formation of attack ; the rush from cover to cover ; 
the short, quick dash in open order, followed 
by the sudden drop into a prone position, will 
neutralise the murderous fire of machine-guns and 
magazine-rifles. We have a shrewd suspicion, 
moreover, that the nerve of the soldier is not 
what it used to be, and that neither attack nor 
defence will be as resolutely and fiercely and 
desperately maintained as in days when men 
possessed less intelligence but more brute courage. 


As to the war-balloons dropping explosives from 
the clouds, and the terrific dynamite gun said to 
have wrought such fabulous wonders in Cuba, these 
are bogies which we do not much believe in. In 
open battle, we are convinced that the soldier wil] 
run less risk of being killed or wounded than he 
ever did before, because every fresh engine of 
destruction will create the precaution necessary 
to neutralise its deadliness. i 

But with the sailor we admit it is different, 
One has only to read the sickening descriptions 
of the effects produced by the bursting of shells 
on board ship in the naval battle between the 
Chinese and Japanese at Yalu River to realise the 
es horrors of modern naval warfare. The 
ghastly scene after the explosion of a 300 lb. shell 
between decks must be enough to take the pluck 
and fight out of the bravest man. And then the 
awful, ceaseless din ; the incessant hail of shells 
from the quick-firing guns; the inability to 
escape ; the consciousness that one is cooped up 
in an iron box, which may at any moment go 
down to the bottom of the sea without an instant’s 
warning ; the want of air, the stifling gases, the 
impossibility of knowing what is sally going on 
—these things must be a fearful trial of human 
nerves. Nelson’s tars had nothing like this to face, 
and one contemplates the ibilities of the next 
great naval battle with a shudder. But it is per- 
haps just such an appalling object-lesson which is 
necessary to disgust the civilised world once and 


for all with war, by making plain to the least 


imaginative how revolting ‘such hideous forms of 
slaughter are to every principle of humanity and 
civilisation. 


THE NOBLE FIVE 
A TALE OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA GOLD MINES, 


VII. 


OF course Tom could not be expected to watch 
the cave for three days without any sleep, so 
I arranged with a friend of mine to relieve 
guard, also to keep my partner well supplied 
with victuals. The Colonel was to have a very 
low diet conducive to penitence and reflection. 

Secondly, I required copies of the official 
record concerning Tom’s claim, to show that he 
had conformed with all the requirements of the 
law. 

Thirdly, for proof that, under pretext of lapse 
from neglect, the Colonel had ‘relocated’ the 
Noble Five, I stole his actual location notice, 
which was nailed to a tree on the claim, 

Lastly, I found Tough Pardoe, who was ready 
to back me up in witnessing these facts. 

But Tough Pardoe was something more than a 
witness. Prospectors, according to the missionary, 
are a bad lot, but I have noticed that the mis- 
sionary is the first man to think ill of a woman’s 
reputation, whereas a prospector is the very last. 
I might be Miss Surtees’ escort in the camp, and 
no man would look crossways at her; but ven- 
turing into the outside world of gossips I needed 
Tough Pardoe as my chaperon. 

I wonder if anybody remembers the Lulie, the 
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only Canadian canoe in all that country. Some 
Englishmen had brought her over by the Canadian 
Pacific, the same who wrote a book about her 
called Three in B.C. Tough Pardoe bought her 
afterwards in East Kootenay, and so she found 
her way to Kootenay Lake. Well, although Miss 
Surtees was a little nervous at first, she soon got 
accustomed to the crank dainty craft, as Tough 
Pardoe and I worked away with our paddles. 
South we headed from Ainsworth, then down 
the west arm of the lake to Nelson, where we 
slept that night. At dawn we were afloat again, 
running the first riffle, gliding down that big, 
swift Kootenay River, broad as the Rhine as it 
swept to and fro through the mountains. 

We portaged the three cataracts, and slept that 
night at Sproat’s Landing, where there was an 
hotel. But there is no need to give the details 
of our trip up the Columbia River and through 
the hundred miles of the Arrow Lakes, 

On the fifth evening, while still the tremendous 
amphitheatre of the Selkirk Mountains shone in 
the full glory of sunset, we swept round the last 
back-water, Tough Pardoe singing a voyageur 
chant to the dip of the paddles. Ahead was the 
Canadian Pacific bridge ; on our right the lights 
of the village shone through a violet dusk ; then 
Tough finished his chant, and we heard a church 
bell ringing faint through the haze. 

And so we backed in at the landing-place. 

‘Why, it must be Sunday,’ said Miss Surtees, 
‘because there’s Pete on the wharf-end fishing,’ 

‘Pete !’ she called. 

‘Yes, ma’am. The loafer went on with his 
fishing. 

‘Is Mr Surtees back ?’ 

‘Came in just now,’ he called, ‘by the Pacific 
mail. He’s got that Colonel along.’ 

‘That what 

‘Colonel Hiram W. Giggleswick—that’s what 
he calls himself, which is kinder high-falutin for 
a blamed scarecrow.’ 

Miss Surtees looked at me, and I at her, in 
amazement, 

‘ How on earth has he beaten us?’ she groaned. 

‘I think,’ said I, ‘we’d better not stop to 
argue,’ 

So we went, the three of us, leaving the canve 
on the bank ; and when we came to the house 
Miss Surtees walked straight in, we following. 

Her brother met her in the hall, a stiff business 
man, bustling out of his office. 

‘Why, Rose,’ he said indignantly, ‘where on 
earth have you been ?’ 

‘Tell you afterwards, dear.’ She breathed hard 
because of our running. ‘1s that Colonel with 

out? 

‘Yes.’ The manager’s face lighted up. ‘He’s 
just come overland from Kootenay ; lived on what 
he could bring down with a shot-gun ; turned up 
to meet the train I came by, starving, poor beggar, 
all in rags, really rot fit to be seen. Who are 
these men you have with you?’ 

‘Friends, she cried. ‘O Fred, am I too late? 
Has that wretched man’—— 

‘“The wretched man,” as you call him, has 
brought me a piece of business which ought to 
make our fortunes. Now, Rose, you run away 
and change quick. I?ll join you at supper. 
pve: you shall explain this extraordinary con- 

uct,’ 


‘Let me pass!’ she cried, as Surtees tried to 
detain her. 

‘But, my dear, this is most important business. 
You really must’—— 

‘Fred, let me pass. You’re making a fool of 
yourself. This man’—— 

‘Impossible, Rose.’ 

But she had flashed past him into the oftice, 
calling on us to follow. So, despite all Surtees’ 
ag we found ourselves once more face to 
ace with the enemy. 

Certainly I never saw such a scarecrow. The 
Colonel’s top hat was battered in like an accordion, 
his clothes were in ribbons, a week’s growth of 
gray bristles stood out on his chin, his very nose 
had become white and haggard with hunger, 
while on the table beside him lay Tom’s shot- 
gun. 

‘Ah !’—he made a profound bow—‘I think I 
have had the pleasure. Miss lunes !’ 

‘I’m Miss Surtees. Moreover, I have come 
here to expose you as a swindler, 

Surtees came bustling: ‘ Really, you are going 
too far. This gentleman is my friend, and our 
guest.’ 

‘Well, I’m your sister, and I decline to 
have this common thief thrust upon me as a 
guest.’ 

‘My dear Rose, who thrusts him upon you ?’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said the lady 

‘Neaou, I presoom’—the Colonel spoke with 
lofty condescension—‘ that the lady’s remarks are 
perfectly reasonable and polite. 1’m sure we 
shall both be charmed to hear her comments 
upon my personal character. Anyhow, her 
British manners charm me right through to the 
bones? 

Miss Surtees was too angry even to speak. 

‘Wall, now, it appears,’ said the Colonel blandly, 
‘that the lady is not disposed to explain, I cx!- 
culate that a lady has always a perfect right to 
say what she pleases, or not to say what she 
pleases, or to say what she doesn’t please. In the 
meantime’—he turned from her suavely and 
bent over the table where Surtees sat glaring 
ferociously at his sister—‘you will oblige me, 
Squire, by drawing your pen through this docu- 
ment.’ He dipped a pen in the ink and presented 
it. ‘While your sister is pleased to describe me 
in your house as a—I think you suid thief, 
madam ?—yes, thief and swindler, I am not dis- 
posed to enter into relations of partnership. No, 
you bet your life !’ 

‘Colonel, said Surtees humbly, ‘you see my 
position.’ 

‘Squire, I sympathise; but I am adamant. 
Cancel that partnership !’ 

‘No, said Surtees ; ‘that would be a fresh insult 
to you. Colonel, 1 want to prove myself your 
friend. I believe you to be an honourable man. 
To testify my belief I shall sign’ 

But he had scarcely brought his pen to the 
aper, When Miss Surtees, with a sudden swoop, 
fait hold of the document, which she tore into 
fragments and scattered. 

‘There, Fred, now you’ll listen to me.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Surtees coldly. He touched 
an electric bell, which was answered by a clerk 
from his anteroom. 

‘Is the other copy complete ?’ 

a minute, sir.’ 
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The clerk retired. Colonel Gigyleswick has been to Kootenay offer 


‘You shall listen to me,’ said Miss Surtees, ing money on my behalf for a quit-claim deed 
‘This man is a thief—a common sneak-thief, | from the man who is known as Blind Tom, 
who is trying to sell you stolen goods,’ ,renouncing all pretence or interest whatsoever, 

‘And may I inquire’—the Colonel smiled , Failing to buy such a deed, he acted under my 
politely —‘if this lady makes a habit of witnessing | instructions in relocating this claim in his own 
signatures with such vehemence? Squire, I must mame as the American Eagle. He called in the 
now ask you also to explain why I am insulted in clerk. ‘Have you finished that deed ?” 
your hame.’ ‘Here, sir.’ 

‘I must apologise, Colonel. Hitherto my sister‘ Lay it before this gentleman.’ 
and I have shared this house. To-night I shall | It was placed before the Colonel. 
go to the hotel until I can make other arrange- | ‘Sign.’ 
meuts.’ | The Colonel signed. 

‘Your apology, Squire, is accepted.’ | Then Surtees took the document and signed, 

‘Rose ’—Mr Surtees looked up white with rage , despite a frautic protest from his sister. As usual, 


—‘ leave me, and take these men with you.’ I had made a mess of the business. 
The Colonel was busy at the end of the table| ‘Are you aware, Mr Surtees,’ said I, ‘ that you 
whittling a pencil. have rendered that document invalid by signing 
Miss Surtees turned to me for help. _it on Sunday ?’ 


‘If I leave this room,’ said I, ‘it will be to get; ‘Mr alias Jack Robinson, you have already 
a warrant for your arrest as a receiver of stolen , sufficiently aired your ignorance of the laws ob- 
goods.’ _ taining in this province.’ 

‘And who may you be?’ Surtees levelled a That made it all the worse, 
single eyeglass. ‘Get out of my house ; and as to, ‘Here, you’—he nodded to Tough Pardoe, who 
a warrant, this is Sunday. Moreover, I am the , was behind me—‘will you witness this sigua- 
only magistrate within fifty miles.’ ture ?’ 

‘Then, Mr Surtees, if you are a public servant, | ‘Ill see you hanged first.’ 
I demand your attendance, Sunday or no Sunday. | Mr Surtees turned to the man I had supposed 
I demand a warrant first for the arrest of this , to be his clerk: ‘Constable, witness this signa- 
man on a charge of claim-jumping.’ I produced , ture.’ 
my papers. ‘1 act on behalf of my partner, who! The policeman signed. 
has been robbed. Here I hold proof of my | ‘Now, constable, these two men’—he pvinted 
partner’s property in the Noble Five claim. I to us—‘have forced their way into my private 
bring my witness, Mr Pardoe, who will substan- , house. Expel them, and if they offer the slightest 
tiate the facts on oath. And here I have a, resistance arrest them. Rose’—he walked over 
relocation notice under name of the American | to his sister—‘I am at your service.’ 
Eagle claim, bearing signature of Hiram W. | ‘Stay with your friend the Colonel,’ she said 
Giggleswick, which I have taken in presence of , bitterly. ‘I’m going to sleep at the hotel.’ 
witnesses from a tree on the Noble Five claim.’ ‘But I’m going to sleep there,’ 

The Colonel was still whittling, although his; ‘I don’t care.’ She turned to me, ‘ This gen- 
whole attention was concentrated upon me; but tleman will protect me.’ 


Surtees made me forget him altogether. | ‘This “gentleman,” as you call him, will spend 
‘Your name ?’ he asked. the night at the lock-up unless he takes care.’ 
‘John Robinson.’ ‘Put me in the next cell, then. This gentle- 
Surtees tuok up a Bible, and staring me hard , man, as I call him, is my future husband! 

in the eyes, said : ‘Swear to that name !’ | Now there was nothing in all the world 
Miss Surtees tried to come to the rescue, but , which could please me better, but a pretty fix 

was ordered pretty sharply to be silent. I was in if Miss Surtees called upon me for a 
‘Swear to that name !’ _husband’s protection while I had fifteen cents 


By this time I had recovered my scattered | in my goed and no prospects on earth. How- 
senses, and declined. ‘My name does not bear ever, that was my business, and I was not in- 
upon this business.’ clined to show the white feather before Surtees. 
‘Inquiries have been made through me by the| I offered a f escort at once; but we had 
friends of one bearing the assumed name of Jack | scarcely reached the door, when we were startled 
Robinson. So you admit the name to be false /’ | by a peremptory knock from the outside. 
‘I adit nothing.’ ‘Come in, said Surtees, and in came our 
‘A man who dare not use his true name,’ said | Kootenay policeman. 
the magistrate, ‘comes to me on Sunday, looks! ‘Good evening, miss. Good evening, sir, 
into my house, and presents evidence which I Then his eyes rested on the Colonel, and I 
know to be fraudulent, demanding the arrest on a, heard him clanking a pair of handcuffs, ‘Is 
false charge of a friend and employé of my own. , this man your prisoner, Mr Surtees ?’ 
If it is any satisfaction to you, Mr alias Jack | ‘My prisoner? Of course not! This is some 
Robinson, 1 don’t mind telling you that Colonel , fresh conspiracy against me !? 
Giggleswick has been for some months dealing! ‘With your permission, sir, I have to arrest 
with me in regard to a claim once known as the , this man. Will you see the warrant, sir?’ 
Noble Five. Colonel Giggleswick has produced | At that moment I heard footsteps behind me. 
complete official “ backed by witnesses, of the | ‘Well, partner, came a familiar voice from 
actual lapse to the Crown Lands Department of , the doorway ; and turning round, I discovered 
this expired claim, Acting under my instruc- my partner, very pale, his goggles cracked, his 
tions, given to him in order that I might avoid , arm in a sling. 
any seeming injustice to the furmer proprietor,| ‘What, Blind Tom !’ 
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‘Blind Tom—you’re right, or I wouldn’t have 
let him shoot me with my own gun,’ 

‘Oh, Tom,’ cried Miss Surtees, ‘are you badly 
hurt ?? 

‘Only my arm. He patted the sling. ‘A 
charge of my own special buckshot,’ 

‘Attempted murder!’ Surtees gasped like a 
fish, and we all turned to the Colonel. 

‘Wall neaou,’ he extended his patronage to us 
all. ‘Miss Surtees, do me the honour to accept 
as a wedding-gift from your most devoted 
admirer all my remaining interest in the greatest 
gold mine on earth. Surtees, my fatted duck, 
you’re chivalrous, but I want something better 
for my partner. You ain’t worth plucking, it’s 
no amusement for me—I repudiate, and relin- 
quish, and renounce, You air the champion 
idiot of the British possessions. 

‘Look at him, ladies and gentlemen—to think © 
I had that gaping sucker for partner when I 
might have made my deal with Miss Surtees. 
Look at him, 

Even while we looked, the Colonel had grabbed , 
Tom’s stolen shot-gun from the desk. There , 
was a sharp oe as he fired in the air, and 
in an instant down came the plaster ceiling on 
our heads, 

The Ainsworth constable fired, the local police- 
man shouted, then the air cleared. | 

The Colonel had gone, bound for the United | 
States—nor was he ever recaptured. | 


‘grinder’ or a ‘coach, the careworn individual 
who impresses a given number of facts upon the 
mind of the undergraduate with sufficient force to 
stay there until after the date of his examination. 
The information acquired during the process is 
immaterial, it is needless to say, the examination 
being the final goal of the student’s efforts. ‘ After 
that the deluge” Any knowledge he may retain 
hereafter is to him a matter of the utmost indif- 
ference. 

The cramming of a university student and the 
cramming of a fowl have, alter all, a certain 
similarity. We may quote the time-honoured 
riddle—* Why are undergraduates like geese?’ 
Every well-educated man knows the answer— 
‘Because they are crammed, they are plucked, 
and when plucked, they are regularly sold.’ 

But this should not make us fall into the 
common mistake of thinking that cramming a 
student is necessarily to load his mind with an 
intolerable burden of learning. This is the 
general impression of fond mothers and relatives 
in general. We see its fallacy if we investigate 
the meaning of the word. Of its derivation 
etymologically we are ignorant, but it has 
acquired a technical meaning. To cram a man is 
nothing more than to tell him the special ques- 


‘tions likely to be asked at the particular ex- 


I am not Jack Robinson any more, because my ,amination he is in for. This includes giving 
wife prefers a name which she has raked up out, him the ‘tips’ known to be favourites of his 


of my past; an old respectable but slightly 
tarnished name with a handle to it. Blind 
Tom is Mister now, and business men wait in his 
ante-room kicking their heels for hours. Surtees | 
stands chaff pretty well, but considers it bad taste | 
if anybody asks after his friend, Colonel Giggles- | 
wick. As to the Noble Five, look at any daily | 
aper. ‘There you will see that the occasional | 
ine about Kootenay has become a paragraph, , 
and is steadily growing into a column. As 
porate talked in times past of Ophir and El | 
orado, so they speak now concerning Westralia, 
Rhodesia, and British Columbia, the treasure 
houses of the British Empire. If, however, any- 
body wants to know more about the Noble Five | 
let him ask his broker. A few shares are still | 
to be picked up occasionally, if one keeps a sharp | 
look-out. The brokers buy ; but they buy, as a | 
rule, for themselves. 


CRAMMING. 


THE title ‘cramming’ might bear a variety of 
meanings. It might refer to the artificial prepara- 
tion of poultry, for instance, the fattening of the 
turkey or the harmless necessary chicken, with a 
view to their subsequent appearance at the dinner- 
table. We further gather from -schvoolboys that 
the word ‘cramming’ has an idiomatic meaning, 
being a synonym for prevarication or the delud- 
ing of others with purposely fictitious statements, 

The present article proposes to deal with neither 
of these. The writer wishes simply to give a 


short account of the life of a crammer at a uni- 


He is also generally known as a 


versity. 


examiners. 

Thus we see that a man may be crammed and 
yet work only half-an-hour a day. The advan- 
tages of cramming are hard to see, except the 
doubtful one that it gives employment to 
crammers; but it is needless to criticise the 
system, as there will probably be crammers and 
cramming as long as examinations exist. But 
any one can see the disadvantages. A candidate 
who has been crammed may pass an examiua- 
tion which another may miss, though he has 
worked twice as hard and has twice the know- 
ledge of his work. It is probably for this reason 
that all the Government examinations, till within 
the last few years, have been so deeply shrouded 
in mystery. No publication used to be made of 
the questions or the names of the examiners, and 
the competitors were not even allowed to take 
their papers out of the hall. Lately the old 
papers have been printed for circulation with the 
regulations in the examination for the Indian 
Civil Service and a few others. It is just as well 
that this is done, though it will inevitably lead to 
cramming. But in the old times the vagueness 
of the course often left it to chance whether a 
man read what he was examined in, no matter 
how hard he worked. 


In speaking of crammers, we mean the private. 


crammer. In Oxford the private ‘coach’ exists ; 
but he is much less in evidence there than in 
other universities. There are reasons for this. 
Oxford University appoints men of special 
qualifications tu prepare students for their exa- 


| 
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minations, and this to a great extent supplies the 
place of what would be called ‘grinding’ in other 
universities. ‘This insures students getting a 
capable man to read with. It is a good thing in 
another respect. It spoils the market for private 
crammers, and prevents men who have done well 
in their college course from taking to cramming 
as a profession. Many a man whose means are 
small, and who has no professional training, is 
only too glad to earn the few guineas which may 
be very welcome at the moment. He takes pupils 
to keep the pot boiling till something else turns 
up, and then drifts into cramming for the rest of 
his life, and probably makes a salary only suffi- 
cient to keep him alive. If he is deprived of the 
hope of doing even this he is forced to look out 
for something that may prove much better in the 
end. 

It must also be remembered that in Oxford the 
regular college lecturers have a much closer con- 
nection with the student than elsewhere, and do 
the work of a private tutor to a great extent. 
Hence the ‘coach’ for men going up for honours 
is almost unknown. Of course, those who will 
not read enough to get through the ordinary 
pass examinations will want crammers till the 
end of time, and always supply them with a 
moderate living. 

The crammer’s life is not an undisturbed bed 
of roses. He must have unbounded patience 
in face of the most appalling stupidity, and a 
capability for putting himself in the place of those 
he is teaching, and seeing facts with the same 
difficulty with which they see them. To ‘coach’ 
many hours a day he must have great endurance, 
for it is trying work. 

A drawback to his life is its irregularity. At 
every university there are certain times of the 
year when all the examinations of the different 
classes come on together, and every one wants to 
be coached at the same time. During the month 
or six weeks of this crisis the crammer is reduced 
to a state approaching insanity, as he does not 
like to lose his connection by giving up his 
pupils, and yet has more work than he can pos- 
sibly undertake. At another time he has not 
enough pupils to make him a decent living. 

This uncertainty of his calling has another bad 
result. It leads him to overstate his income, 
unless he is very experienced ; for this reason : 
At the busy season he makes a hundred pounds 
in a month or so, if he has luck. He multiplies 
this by twelve, and makes out his income to be 
twelve hundred a year. As a matter of fact, he 
will not possibly make more than £400 a year, 
what with vacations and other slack times. 

This leads us to the profits of cramming. As 
we have said, £400 a year represents almost the 
maximum income of a good crammer. A good 
‘coach’ and an indifferent one have almost the 
same charges, but the number of pupils the former 
can take at the same time for the same examina- 
tion makes his profits much larger. ‘Shure it’s 
the quantity I sell makes it pay,’ as the Irishman 
said who advertised whisky sold under cost-price. 
It is as little trouble to cram ten pupils together 
as one in some subjects. £500 a year might be 
made by a really first-class man with a good 
connection—and remember this would be only by 
the very hardest work. 

We are speaking only of the private crammer. 


Men who ‘run’ a cramming establishment—such 
as those for the Indian Civil Service in London 
and other well-known places—make the business 
pay well; but they simply organise a number of 
crammers in different subjects, and probably do 
no teaching whatever themselves. The head of a 
successful coaching staff will thus make a very 
large income compared with the private crammer ; 
just as, for example, the editor of a magazine 
might derive enormous profits from it, and the 
contributors be plunged in the deepest indigence, 
But let us not enlarge on what is foreign to the 
subject in hand. 

In these days of high-pressure competitive ex- 
aminations a few parting words to those who may 
have to enter for them will not be out of place. 
We do not address the jeunesse dorée of the uni- 
versity, we need not say, who look upon reading 
of any kind as an unnecessary evil, unaccountably 
associated with getting their terms in college, and 
whose ‘ examinations seriously interfere with their 
cricket.’ 

The system of reading with a wet towel round 
one’s head in the small hours has completely 
gone out of fashion, and never was in fashion 
with any one who knew anything about ‘read- 
ing” When a man gets as bad as that he will do 
his chances more good by going to bed. 

Do not answer more than you are asked. An 
examiner has quite as much reading to do as he 
likes, and more, and to give him unnecessary 
work will only put him in a bad temper, a policy 
ruinous with examiners, who are as frail as ordi- 
nary mortals, only more so. ; 

Do not answer questions which you are not 
asked. This might seem unnecessary advice to 
outsiders, The experience of those who have 
examined many papers a it to be highly 
necessary. A friend of the writer’s was correct- 
ing a paper in which a list of dates had been 
asked. ‘The candidate gave a few (more or less 
correctly) and then added: * Here it may not be 
amiss to mention the kings of Israel.’ At the 
risk of making a digression we would relate 
another instance of the answering of misguided 
youth. A man had been up for an examination 
in Scripture, had failed utterly, and the relations 
between him and the examiner had become some- 


what strained. The latter asked him if there | 


were any text in the whole Bible he could yo 
He pondered and then repeated : ‘“ And Judas 
went out and hanged himself.”? 

‘Is there any other verse you know in the 
whole Bible ?’ the examiner asked. 

‘Yes. “Go thou and do likewise.” 

There was a solemn pause, and the proceedings 
are said to have terminated. 

The reader might think the examiner's sense 
of humour would be touched by instances such as 
these, but they are so common he gets tired of 
them. 

It may be said we have not given a very rosy 
picture of a crammer’s life, but it would not be 
true to the facts to do so. Besides all that we 
have said, he has always the danger of losing 
touch with the rising generation of undergradu- 
ates, with whom it is almost as important to have 
common interests as to possess the best qualifica- 
tions. Besides, examinations are constantly 
changing, and as a man gets older he fails to 
have the latest questions and the latest methods. 
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From all which we would give to those who 
are thinking of becoming crammers the advice 
which Punch gave to those about to get married 
—‘ Don’t’ 


MY LORD DUK E* 
CHAPTER XXIIL—DE MORTUIS. 


Tue Home Secretary had never spent a more un- 
comfortable hour. His favourite daughter had 
stanched her tears, and gone straight to the root 
of the very delicate matter at issue between them. 
Much as her tears had depressed him, however, 
Mr Sellwood preferred them to the subsequent 
attitude. It was too independent for his old- 
fashioned notions ; yet it made him think all the 
more of Olivia. Indeed she was her father’s child 
in argument—spirited and keen and fair. His 
point of view she took for granted, and proceeded 
to expound her own. Much that she said was 
unanswerable ; a little made him fidget—for 
between the sexes there is no such shyness as that 
which a father finds in his heart towards his 
grown-up girls. But a certain bluntness of speech 
was not the least refreshing trait in Olivia’s down- 
right character ; and decidedly this was not an 
occasion to be gilded over with synonyms for a 
spade. She wanted to know how the circum- 
stances of the birth affected the value of the man; 
and so forth. Mr Sellwood replied as a man of 
the world, and detested his replies. But the 
worst was his guilty knowledge of Jack’s flight. 
This made him detest himself; it made him 
lie ; and it filled him with a relief greater than 
his surprise when voices came out of the dark- 
ness of the drive, and one of them was Jack’s. 

Olivia ran forward. 

‘At last! Oh, Jack, where have you been ?’ 

Mr Sellwood never heard the answer ; he was 
bristling at the touch of Dalrymple, who had led 
him aside. 

‘Entirely my doing,’ explained the squatter ; 
‘but I cam justify it. I mean to do so at once. 
Am I right in understanding the bar sinister to 
be your only objection to our friend ?’ 

‘You may put it so, said Mr Sellwood shortly. 

‘Then I shall have the pleasure of removing 
the objection ; the bar doesn’t exist !’ 

‘Your grounds for thinking so, Mr Dalrymple ?’ 

‘I don't think; I know. And I’m here to 
prove what I know. Good heavens, do you sup- 
pose he was no more to me than one of my ordi- 
nary station hands? He was the son—at all 
events, the stepson—of one of my oldest friends.’ 

‘The stepson! May I ask the name of your 
friend ?? 

‘It is unnecessary. You have guessed it. I 
have a good deal to explain. Where can we go? 
I should like Lafont and Cripps to hear what 
I’ve got to say. Cripps especially—he will be 
able to check half my facts.’ 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


‘I think we ought all to, hear them,’ remarked 
Sellwood ; ‘we are all interested and concerned.’ 

‘You mean the ladies? I would rather not ; 
you can tell them afterwards; and as to the 
young lady, you may make your mind easy about 
her. If that was the only obstacle, I undertake 
to remove it. You can afford to trust her out of 
your sight.’ 

‘TI shall mind my own business,’ snapped the 
Home Secretary ; nevertheless, he led the way 
indoors with no more than a glance towards 
Olivia and her lover, who were still within hail ; 
and five minutes later, as many gentlemen were 
empanelled in the bDilliard-room. Claude and 
Cripps and Mr Sellwood occupied the couches at 
one end ; Francis Freke palpitated in a corner ; 
and Dalrymple leant against the table, his legs 
crossed, his arms folded, a quiet smile upon his 
face. He was waiting for a clock over the 
chimney-piece to finish striking ; the hour was 
eleven. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he began, ‘I shall not detain 
you many minutes. I have certain statements to 
make, and any proofs that you may want I shall 
be happy to supply to-morrow, or any time you 
like. Those statements will ignore, as far as 
possible, my own relations with the notorious 
Lord Maske. These I shall explain later, and 
you will then understand why I have hitherto 
held my peace concerning them. I have known 
all along that our friend outside—shall we call 
him John Dillamore ?—was not and never could 
be the Duke of St Osmund’s; and though Mr 
Cripps may look as black as his boots, he never 
consulted my opinion when he took John Dilla- 
more away from my station, and it was no business 
of mine to interfere. Mr Cripps seemed sutli- 
ciently positive about the matter; and knowing 
what I know, I really don’t blame Mr Cripps. 
But this by the way ; I shall first confine myself 
to those incidents in the Marquis’s career, of 
which, occurring as they did at the antipodes, 
and as long ago as the fifties, very little has 
hitherto been known here in England. And I 
repeat that I shall afterwards be prepared to 
prove every word I am about to say. 

‘The Marquis of Maske landed in Melbourne 
in the early part of 1854. There for a time he 
cut a great dash, spent an enormous quantity of 
money, and indeed had soon reached the end 
of his resources. He then tried his luck on the 
Ballarat gold-fields, but his luck was out. At 
the diggings he sailed under an alias, and under 
an alias he drifted to Tasmania as early as July 
1854. And at Hobart Town, as it was then 
called, he met the lady for whose sake he breke, 
though unwittingly, one of the criminal laws of 
his native land. 

‘Now, I happen to know a good deal about 
that lady ; but the more impersonally one enters 
into details of this kind the more chance has one 
of making such details perfectly clear to you. As 
it is you will find some little complications here 
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and there. But I shall do my best to present | 
them as intelligibly as possible ; and if I fail, | 
you will perhaps make a note of the point, and | 
call my attention to it presently. The lady’s 
name was Greenfield. Mrs Greenfield was 
young widow with one male child ; but not, as | 
you might suppose, a young widow with money. 
And the Marquis married her at Hobart under | 
peculiar, and really rather extenuating circum- | 
stances. \ 

‘Of course he had a wife all the time. You | 
know all about that. It has leaked out through | 
another channel—a channel I happen to have | 
spent the last few hours in exploring. I have | 
only just returned from the Lower Farm. I find | 
the first wife died in 1860. But you may take my — 
word for one thing: her husband had reason to 
believe she was already dead when he married , 
for the second time in 1854. 

‘As a matter of fact, Eliza Hunt, as she was, 
called, was actually at death’s door in June of | 
the latter year. On a day of which she was not 
expected to see the close, the late Duke wrote to 
his son (I happen to possess the letter, Mr_ 
Cripps), telling him, with ge a pardonable | 
satisfaction, that the end was only a question of | 
hours; and making certain overtures which I | 
fear only excited Lord Maske’s contempt and 
disdain, The Marquis did not profess to be a | 
pious man ; his father did. They had parted in | 
anger, and in anger Maske tore up his fathie1’s 


letter ; but I collected the fragments, and re- | 
served them—and I shall justify that before [’m 
done. Maske tore the letter to little bits. But 


that very week he married again on the strength 
of it. And I needn’t tell you there was trouble 
when the next mail came in! The woman was 
still alive; though still hopelessly—or rather 
hopefully—ill. 

‘So the couple in Tasmania lay low until their | 
child was born—an event which proved fatal to | 
the mother, and brought the Marquis up with a_ 
round turn, as the saying is. He was, as you 
may have heard, a very heartless man; but I 
happen to know that he was reasonably fond of 
his second wife, and reasonably grieved at her 
death, Asa matter of fact, it drove him -almost 
crazy at the time, and embittered him for the 
rest of his days. The point is, however, that he 
was thus left with two boys—a new-born weak- 
ling and an absolutely hardy child of two, the 
issue of its mother’s first—and only legal—mar- 
riage. The weakling he registered as he would 
have done had the marriage been really valid ; | 
and, mark you, for all he knew it might be valid | 
still. After that second letter, saying that the 
English wife was still hopelessly ill, he never 
heard again, either as to her recovery or her 
death, until some few years later. But the 
death might have occurred while the second 
letter was still on the sea, for it was only 
a month behind the first, and they took two 
months coming in those days. And this is a 
point worth noting, said Dalrymple, uncrossing 
his arms, and for the first time making a ges- 
ture, 

‘It is a nice point,’ conceded Mr Sellwood. 

‘In a nasty story !’ cried the squatter, with his 


sardonic laugh. ‘No, not quite that; it’s too 
ag aword, Still I am not here to whitewash 
the Marquis of Maske ; indeed, the next feature 
of the case is wholly indefensible. You must 
know that all this time the exile nourished the 
most venomous feelings towards his family in 
general and the old Duke in particular, Un- 
lovely as they were, however, I still think there 
was some excuse for such sentiments: the boy 
had been harshly treated ; he was literally forced 
to desert his first wife ; had they lived together, 
in England or elsewhere, not a penny-piece would 
have been theirs until the death of the Duke, 
Hence the silence of the Hunts—for the cousidera- 
tion you wot of. It wasn’t the sort of arrange- 
ment that would have gone on very long had the 
woman lived, or left a child ; but she died child- 
less, as you know; and the Hunts’ subsequent 
policy was obvious even to the Hunts. Nor was 
it the arrangement calculated to increase a young 


man’s respect for his father ; in the case of Maske | 


it intensified contempt, and created the craving for 
revenge. I have heard him speak so often of that 
revenge! He would spring an Australian heir 
upon the ny ; that was his first, and, as you 
know, his very last idea. He even spoke of it, as 
I understand, in the letter that was pinned to the 
tree under which he was found dead in the bush ! 
You see it was his dominant idea in life. But 
the heir he spoke of was not his son at all. And 
that’s the indefensible feature of which I spoke? 
‘If not his son, who was he, pray?’ asked 
Cripps, with indignant incredulity ; for his own 
repute was in question here. 
The squatter smiled. 


by her first marriage,’ he quietly replied. 

‘And what of his own son ?’ 

‘ Dead,’ 

‘You will find that difficult to prove!’ cried 
the lawyer hotly. 

‘Yes? I think not ; he died in Sydney, where 
the father miyrated after the mother’s death ; he 
was dead within six months of his birth. You 
saw the certificate of the birth in Hobart, I 
believe 

‘Certainly I did? 

‘Then here is that of the death ; better keep it ; 
you will have more use for it than I’ 

And the squatter turned round, and rolled the 
red ball up and down the board, with his quiet 
sinister smile, while the men on the lounges 
examined the document he had put in the 
svlicitor’s hands. 

‘It looks all right, said Cripps at length, in a 
tone that made Dalrymple laugh heartily as he 
faced about. 

‘It looks all right,eh? That’s all right! Mr 
Cripps, your discernment—but excuse me! We 
are not here to bark and bite; we are here to 
clear up a mystery, at least I am. Is there any 
other point, gentlemen, which I can elucidate 
before we go any further ?’ 

‘I think there is one,’ said Claude, speaking 
nervously. ‘I have seen the last letter my uncle 
wrote, in which he spoke of an heir. I presume, 
in order to carry out the revenge you speak of, he 


called the living child by the dead child’s | 


name’ 
‘Exactly. He did it deliberately. I was coming 
to that.’ 


‘Can you ask? The | 
elder of the two boys ; the son of Mrs Greenfield | 
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_ afraid, to further his deception. 
_ secrets, as you see ; indeed, you may call me his 
' accomplice without offending me ; and I’m bound 


_ Jack for the live 
_ myself to see how matters were progressing. 


had grown tamer than 
_ possible in the time. 
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‘But he seemed uncertain as to the living 
child’s whereabouts. My point is this : where was 
the so-called heir at the time that last letter 


| was written ?? 


‘Lost,’ said Dalrymple, shutting his ugly lips 
as you shut a window. ‘Lost in the bush, like 
Maske himself; but the child’s body was never 
found. The father had tattooed one of the eagles 
of his crest upon the little chap’s chest—I am 
I was in all his 


to say I considered the tattooing a smart idea. 


| However, a judgment was at hand. The child 
/ was lost for many years. And the rest is easily 


told ; it refers to me.’ 

The squatter looked at Mr Sellwood—not for 
the first time. As on the other occasions, how- 
ever, he ran his eyes against an absolutely impas- 
sive, pink countenance. 

‘Mr Sellwood may remember my little anecdote 
of the iron store, the Queensland blacks, and the 


| French eagle on the chest of the stray shearer 


who saved all our lives?’ 

Mr Sellwood very slightly inclined his head. 
‘Well, that was the finding of the soi-disant 
Jack Dillamore. I knew all about him. For his 
father’s sake I never lost sight of him again ; for 
his father’s sake (and also because the idea 
+ marge to me personally) I allowed my old 
chum’s very reprehensible plan to come off, and 
ow friend Mr Cripps to lay hold of my Happy 
uke of St Osmund’s : and for 
the sake of some fun for my pains I came home 
I’m 
bound to say I was disappointed. Ha Jack 
could allowed 
And hang me if the fellow 


wasn’t in love! My disgust was such that I was 


on the point of leaving the house this very after- 


noon, and leaving the —— Duke (whom 
it wasn’t my business to depose) to marry and save 
the Upper House by the example of high morality 
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very man for that billet. Jack Greenfield—if 
he ’I] take it !’ 

“A good house 2?’ sail Mr Sellwood casually. 

‘Excellent; one of the best Saisie in 
the Riverina.’ 

Mr Sellwood said no more. His mind was 
made up: better lose his daughter than have 
her break her heart. He could not forget 
the earlier experiences of the evening. The sur- 
prises of this hour were enchanting compared 
with the embarrassments of the last. Then he 
had no reason to doubt Dalrymple’s word as to 
Jack’s actual antecedents ; where he doubted it, 
was in another matter altogether. At this point in 
his reflections, however, and with the inevitable 
discussion of the immaterial points still raging 
around him, Mr Sellwood was brought to his feet 
by the violent opening of the billiard-room door 
and an agitated apparition of his wife upon the 
threshold. was the matter : the 
lovers eloped? No; with Mary Freke they were 
at the heels of Lady Caroline, who came the length 
of the room at something ludicrously like a run— 
her very fringe awry, and a horrified glance shoot- 
ing from the corner of each eye at the nonchalant 
well-preserved figure of Dalrymple the squatter. 

‘Do you know what they are saying down- 
stairs?’ cried her Ladyship, looking as far as was 
possible at everybody at once. ‘ Matthew Hunt 
is here, and do you know what he is saying? 
That neither Jack nor Claude is the Duke of St 
Osmund’s, but you—you-—you !’ And she turned 
like a podgy tigress upon none other than 
the squatter himself. 

*‘T could have told him that,’ remarked Mr 
Sellwood, calmly ; he had arrived at the con- 
clusion exactly ten seconds before. 

‘T shall tell him something he doesn’t bargain 
for—the born idiot!’ added the squatter sotto 
voce. 

‘Then you believe it?’ cried Lady Caroline to 
her husband. ‘You must be mad !’ 

‘Your Ladyship is so right ; it would indeed be 


he seemed certain to set ; but at the last moment madness to dream of entertaining so preposterous a 


I discovered his trouble. He was found out with- 


out my assistance ; he was cutting a worse figure ing with disbelief. 
than was in any way necessary ; and was about to | hardl 


who was literally dane- 
en Mr Dalrymple will 
He has gone farther 


notion !’ cried Mr Cripps, 
‘Ey 


go as far as that. 


lose, not only the title and emoluments he had already than the law will follow him; we’ll do 
enjoyed for some months, but the charming girl him the justice to hold him irresponsible for this 


whom he had fairly won in love. 
trifle too hard! 


That seemed a absurd report ! 
I determined to speak out. I the Marquis of Maske was found dead in the 


He knows as well as we do that 


have done so: and I am prepared to prove every | bush ; of that we have absolute proof. Even if 


word 1 have said. The certificate now in your 
pocket, Mr Cripps, was not the only one I had in 
mine, At the moment, however, there ’s no more 
to be said—except a few words with reference to 
Jack Greenfield’s future. He has suffered enough. 
I have been, if not at the bottom of it, at all 
events to blame in the matter. I have a little, 


inadequate scheme of reparation, which I shall 


submit to you, gentlemen, in order that you may 
use your influence with Jack, if necessary. The 


| point isthat I am never going back to Australia 


any more. I was born and brought up in the 
old country, and I’ve got the taste for it again 
during the few days I’ve been home. Indeed, I 
had never lost the taste; but I don’t intend to 
run the risk any more. I am lucky enough to 
own one of the crack sheep-stations of New 
South Wales. Ishall want a permanent manager 
in my absence. I needn’t tell you who is the 


we hadn’t, who has recognised him? Has he one 
single witness to his identity? If so, let him be 
called !? 

‘The gentleman is excited,” remarked Dal- 
rymple, ringing the bell. ‘Does it really not 
occur to him that I might have found myself 
dead in the bush, and authenticated my own 
death by very obvious methods? Is it incon- 
ceivable that a young man with my then reputa- 
tion should jump at the chance of dying on paper 
—if you will permit the expression? Such a 
death offers unusual advantages, a second birth 
among others. However, I never meant to be 
born again, least of all in this rather melodra- 
matic manner ; but I couldn’t resist coming home 
to see the fun, and it serves me right to have to 
stop and pay the score. Witnesses? I had 
certainly no intention of calling any to-night ; 
but now that my hand has been forced it can’t 
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be helped, The elder Hunt is one; knew me 
at sight ; and here comes Stebbings for another. 
Shut the door behind you, Stebbings, and answer 
a couple of questions. It’s generally supposed 
that you were drunk yesterday when I arrived. 
Were you, or were you not ?’ 

‘I was not, your Grace.’ 

*“ Your Grace,” you see !’ repeated the squatter. 
‘I’m afraid that was premature, Stebbings! How- 
ever, if you were not drunk, and you certainly 
conveyed that impression, what was the matter 
with you?’ 

‘Nervousness !’ cried Stebbings, who was suffi- 
ciently nervous now. ‘I had seen the dead! I 
had recognised your Grace !’ 

‘Exactly ; and I swore at you as a blind, to 
explain the complete state of collapse that you 
were in. That’s all, Stebbings; you may go. 


Jack, I see your face! You wonder you didn’t 
spot it at the time? Stebbings backed me up, | 
or else you would have done; for my part, I, 
confess | was more frightened when you found 
us talking together in my room, when I was 
packing. I assure you all, I meant to clear out, 
then ; believe it or not, it’s the case. In spite of 
what I said just now, I’m not so wedded to an 
English life as I fancied Jack was; and I had 
no idea at the time that his position was at all 
insecure. Yes, my boy, you were welcome to the 
whole thing! I was going back to the bush ’—— 

‘You were going back!’ cried Jack, coming 
forward ; and Olivia came also, flushed with a 
joy that rendered her uniquely indifferent to the 
great disclosure. Jack was hers. What odds if 
the world should ‘end to-night ?’ 

‘To be sure I was; but now I think it will 
have to be you, after all. What do you say to 
managing Carara? What do you say, Miss Sell- 
wood, to helping him to try? You must talk to 
your father about it. And for heaven’s sake, 
Jack, don’t thank me; I’ve been the worst friend 
you ever had in your life.’ : 

Mr Sellwood was already speaking to his wife. 
Jack and their daughter were close beside them. 
The new Duke turned his back and joined Claude , 
on his lounge. The solicitor had beaten a retreat ; | 
the Frekes had done so before him ; and the rest 
of their party, including Jack, did so now. But | 
Jack returned before either Claude or the squatter 
had left the room. 

‘The worst friend I ever had!’ said lhe, 
reproachfully, as he took his old master’s hand. | 
‘What should I be doing to-night if it hadn’t 
been for you? You may say what you like; 
you’ve helped to make me the happiest man in 
all the world, I can marry her after all! Even 
Lady Caroline has just given me her blessing! 
But you’—— and he laid an affectionate rough 
hand on Claude’s shoulder—‘dear old man, what 
can I say to you? I’m ashamed to look you in 
the face. You’ve lost everything !? 

Claude was very pale ; the other’s honest eyes 
were shining with sympathy beneath their bushy 
brows ; but the new Duke laughed aloud. 

‘ Lost everything?’ he cried. ‘Nota bit of it! 
I’m not going to live for ever; and Claude’s 
exactly where he was—the next man in. You 
think not? And have you known me all these 
years, and do you really and truly expect me to 
marry again? Jack—my boy—have I to tell 
you how it is with me? I have been a bad old 


, of this little town. 


lot in my time ; but one woman I once loved well 
enough to spoil me for ever for all the rest. 

He paused an instant, and it was quite a tender 
hand he laid on Jack’s shoulder. 

‘And there’s one man I love for her sake !’ 


THE END. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO VAUCLUSE. 


By CHARLES EpwWARDEs. 


I sHourtp have liked to visit the place of 
Petrarch’s retirement and literary activity under 
conditions that might be called poetic, but 
Nature decided otherwise, The weather had, 
they told me in Avignon, been enchanting for 
days past. According to precedent, I ought to 
have had faith in it for the morrow, which I 
had devoted to Vaucluse. But it was a day of 
downright mistral, with rain in close heavy 
lines pouring from dark joined masses of He § 
It was so abominable in short that the gentle 
girl in the hotel of L’Isle-sur-Sorgue and her 
mother, who owned the hotel, insisted that 
was to have a coupé instead of the omnibus 
which was wont to ply over the six or seven kilo- 
metres of ground between L’Isle and Vaucluse 
after the arrival of trains at the former place. 

‘It will be easier for the horse, and more com- 
modious for Monsieur,’ the gentle girl murmured, 
and her mother quite acquiesced. And while she 
spoke the mistral howled outside and bent almost 
double such of the cypress trees as stood in the 
way of that particular gust. It was not at all 
a.day in keeping with the melodious words of 
praise with which Petrarch has sanctified the 
district, But through the tempestuous hubbub 
the Sorgue swirled prettily on its way by the 
street side in L’Isle, as dark blue as a peacock’s 
feather. A hundred years or so ago that obser- 
vant traveller, Young, wrote in bright terms 
‘I walked, he says, ‘on 
the banks of this classic stream for an hour, 
with the moon gazing on the waters that will 
run for ever in mellifluous poetry.’ But one 
may be pardoned for associating with this 
paragraph another almost coeval with it, in 
which the writer mentions the trout and craw- 
fish they gave him at the L’Isle inn as ‘the 
most exquisite in the world.’ Under the emo- 
tional influence of moonlight and such a supper, 
who on such a spot would not be mello of 
some delicious moments ? 

My coupé was a melancholy wreck. I judge 
it had served a medical man for a multitude 
of rough seasons, but had at length been 
abandoned with all its weather-scars pictur- 
esquely upon it The mistral blew out the 
bannerets of its ruin as we clanked along the 
muddy white road—strips of window lining and 
bits of straps which had long survived all prac- 
tical purposes, The infrequent rustics whom 
we i stared at us as if we were something 
akin to the Flying Dutchman of the southern 
seas. Its horse, like itself, was an angular crea- 
tion on the verge of ruin. 

But broken down as we were, we passed the 
rival omnibus, In places like L’Isle there is 
always a rival omnibus. The two hotels in the 
little town each make a respectable number of 
francs per annum out of Petrarch’s reputation. 
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You must ordinarily choose your conveyance 
either from the Hétel St Martin or the Hotel 
Petrarch and Laura. Under the influence of 
such a competitive strain the public may make 
the journey to and from Vaucluse for but 
fifteen pence. For an eight or nine mile drive 
that seems triumphant. 

But, of course, a coupé was another matter. 
So the driver seemed to think as he urged his 
horse to get beyond the yellow omnibus in 
front. The yellow omnibus carried no passenger, 
but the painted word ‘Dépéches’ on it told of 
its postal responsibilities. 

And so the two men exchanged looks and 
the coupé led the way; and every camel-like 
step of my bony horse brought me nearer to 
the line of hills seen dimly through the down- 
pour, which hills were to break asunder some- 
where to let us into the glen that Petrarch 
found so wholesome a place of sojourn for his 
muse’s sake. The muistral continued to rage 
across the rain-blurred landscape. I could ob- 
serve here and there pallid country houses and 
the straw-coloured reeds by the roadside ten and 
twelve feet high, which contrasted so well with 
the ruddy tinge of the willows bordering the 
Sorgue and its meadows. Most noticeable, how- 
ever, were the sturdy plane trees, with the 
amber plaques on their shapely trunks well 
brought out by the wet. Then there were 
cypresses in avenues, planted to shelter from 
the mistral on such a day as this. It was like 
driving to one’s own funeral between these 
solemn, pointed effigies of woe, all curveting 
before the tempest. Save these sights, and an 
occasional large-footed woman with her head in 
a shawl and her thick arm bearing a weighty 
basket of I know not what, there was little to 
ee until we came to the opening in the 
ills, 

Here a white aqueduct stretched from edge 
to edge, and my coupé passed under 
aqueduct. Here, too, was a mill—‘the mill of 


| 


the | 


the aqueduct’—with an inscription in large 


letters on its wall, telling how it was kept by 
—, who charged only five per cent. It 
needed a little exercise of the intelligence to 
catch the meaning of this five per cent. I 
suppose, however, that a miller may do pretty 
well for himself at five per cent. on the 
grain he grinds into flour, especially if, like 


this miller of the aqueduct, he gets all his) 


grinding power from a classic stream like the 
Sorgue—for nothing, 

The vague hill mass now resolved itself into 
three tiers of ridges, each stony, and the lower 
two studded with the dark-green pines one so 
soon gets to love in the hot south, as much for 
their cool shadows as for their soothing colour. 
Olive trees also declared themselves, though 
these were stunted as if they at any rate found 
the mistral a foe to proper development. 

From the aqueduct gulley we passed imme- 
diately into the lower part of the gorge of the 
Sorgue, which at its extremity forms the cul de 
sac known as Vaucluse, or ‘Vallis Clausa’? A 
valley, strictly speaking, Vaucluse is not. You 
must return from it by the way you approach 
it, unless you prefer to tackle the cliffs some 
six or seven hundred feet in vertical height 
which bind its eastern side. 


Then one by one houses stole into view, and 
the Sorgue was seen fretted with snowy foam 
by constant mills. A prettier stream than the 
Sorgue cannot be imagined. Whether seen in 
the blue pool of its source, in the bowels of 
the rocks, or in its cascades from the hill 
towards the mouth of the glen, or in its 
pellucid green reaches between its different 
cascades, it is quite an ideal river, 

But the mills certainly do their best to 
detract from its fame and sully its purity. I 
was out of humour with them long ere my 
coupé splashed into the little market-place of 
the village, with a clatter of wheels that drew 
a score of eyes upon us from as many windows. 
One may wonder what Petrarch would think of 
the transformation of his ancient retreat. 

My driver halted outside the Hétel Laura, 
and signified that the remainder of my pilgrim- 
age must be performed afoot. His horse, agile 
though it was, could not clamber up the rough 
path that led to the fountain. The animal, the 
coupé, and the man would await me under the 
shelter of the fine plane trees which dignified 
the little village, though, on the other hand, he 
hinted (and 1 agreed with him) that no harm 
would be done if he retired to the Hétel Laura, 
and the steed withdrew to steam in secret in 
the Hétel Laura’s stables. 

Not a soul showed here in the open in the 
pouring rain. Small wonder. But ina butcher’s 
shed, by the way, was a gathering of Vaucluse’s 
citizens, The butcher had just killed a sheep, 
and the animal’s joints were being disposed of, 
Butcher and citizens alike looked aside from the 
sheep at the visitor as I passed them by. 

They are used to strangers in Vaucluse. It 
was easy guessing that if I had not already 
known as much. Was not the first house upon 
which I set eyes styled the Café Petrarch and 
Laura even as the hotel bore the name of the 
poet's immortal charmer? The café wall was 
decorated with drawings of billiard cues and 
balls, as well as intimations about the beer to 
be obtained within, and the significant inscrip- 
tion: ‘Here Petrarch composed his 129th 
sonnet. In fact, the café stood (or believed 
that it stood) on the spot that had served as 
the poet’s ‘cabinet détude,’ 


‘Sweet country, pure stream,’ 


Petrarch writes in this particular sonnet; and 
in spite of everything, and the flight of five and 
a half centuries of time, the Sorgue is still 
worthy of his praise. 

It was as a schoolboy at Carpentras, a few 
miles away, that Petrarch first became smitten 
with affection for Vaucluse, ‘Here is a spot 
that suits me wonderfully, he then said of it. 
‘Were I master of this no 1 should prefer 
it to the finest cities.’ The years passed, and 
eventually he came into retreat among the white 
and ruddy rocks, ivy decked, and with the 
Sorgue babbling eternally in the glen. He had 
divers mundane disappointments to cope with, 
and chief of all his strange holy love for the 
young girl who lived in ignorance of him. 

‘Here I make war upon my senses, he writes 
as a mature man. ‘I keep silence from morn 
to night. There is no one to converse with, 
for people constantly employed either in spread- 
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ing their nets or taking care of their vines and 
orchards have no knowledge of the intercourses 
of the world, or the conversations of society. .. . 
My whole household consists of a dog and my 
old fisherman. His cottage is contiguous to 
mine. When I want him I call; when I no 
longer want him he returns to his own cottage. 
Figs, raisins, nuts, and almonds—these are my 
delicacies. I am fond of the fish with which 
this river abounds.’ 

But the poet could not exorcise himself from 
the sweet chains Laura had set upon him. 
‘Thrice in that dark and lonely hour when 
none but ghostly shades are seen or heard, 
Laura, with steadfast looks, approached my bed 
and claimed her slave.’ 

A year’s communion with Dame Nature in 
Vaucluse was enough for Petrarch. By then 
he had at any rate learned that under changed 
skies the mind, with all its graces and all its 
fears, remains the same. 

I climbed past the houses towards the base 
of the scarred precipice in front of me. The 
Sorgue oer by my side. 

How execrable they seemed! The lowest depths 
of their abomination seemed fathomed when I 


Oh, these mills ! | 


had to pass a score or more of huge bales of | 
‘the ruined castle of the bishop, the little red 


foul rags littering the roadway, and hold my 
nose against the stench the humid air had 


verses written by enthusiastic sons of Provence 
on the theme first conceived by Petrarch. 
Vaucluse wants no such commentaries; nor 
does Petrarch. Though the rain was. still 
merciless, I could gaze up the sheer face of 
the rock in admiration of the sequestered nook, 
and watch the dwindling stream by my side. 
Thus strolling I suddenly missed the Sorgue 
altogether. A few threads of water filtered from 
above. That was all. The rest had sunk below 
the upper boulders. 

But the secret was soon declared. Hence I 
scrambled to the cavern under the brow of the 
precipice, with its area of pale blue untroubled 
water fed unceasingly from the rocks that 
shadowed it. This was the peaceful pool that 
Petrarch saw and admired. Here were the 
‘clear, cool and sweet waters’ as he saw them— 
as immaculate, mills notwithstanding farther 
down, in 1894 as in 1338, and as good to see 
now as then. Hence, underground, some 20,000 
gallons of water per second sought the open 
air and an adventurous career as a river. This 
was the source of the Sorgue. 

I took my fill of the scene, and shall not 
soon forget it: the beetling cliffs, the pinnacles 
of limestone, bramble-draped as to their base, 


chapel to ‘Our Lady of Hope,’ the blue silent 


drawn from them. Fragments of the filthy pool, and the white fretful stream that is born 
refuse draped the rocks hard by, and the wind of it. Petrarch’s phantom shape and genius 
had carried other fragments on to the higher | were scarcely requisite to make the memory 


brambles and scrub of the mountain. 
if tradition is to be credited (rather than the 


And this, | indelible. 


And afterwards I returned, still in the tireless 


Café Petrarch and Laura), is just where Petrarch rain, to my damp coupé in the middle of the 


had his dwelling. The paper mill, not quite 
inaptly, stands on the spot in which the poet 
originated so much consumption of paper. 


village. I drank coffee in the Grand Hotel 
Petrarch and Laura, and stared outside at the 
name of the ‘Maison Laura’ with its notice 


High above the mills and the river, on the ‘plats du jour.’ There was also an assuming 
rocks over the left bank of the Sorgue, stand | mansion tu notice bearing the words ‘Here in 


the ruins of a castle. 


intercourse. It is now a desolate shell of a 
chateau, finely situated for the jackdaws and 
a. the mistral to shriek through its broken 

From the chief mill (with its electric lam 
and modern machinery) to the source of the 
river the ascent is continuous and abrupt. 
Yet, lining the river banks almost to the 
fountain itself, are arboured seats and bijou 
cafés and beer gardens one after another with 
seductive sign-boards ; all of them, like the rocks 
themselves, scrawled with the names of the tens 
of thousands who during the last few decades 
have come to Vaucluse. I never saw such a maze 
of initialling. The walls are marked in letters a 
foot in length, and the very boulders in the river 
bed near the source cag are only covered after 
heavy rains) have been chiselled deep, so that at 
fifty paces distance a man might teach the alpha- 
bet from them alone. If it were worth while, 
I could have groaned over this barbarous dis- 
figurement. But one comes after a while to 
expect this sort of thing in such a place as 
Vaucluse ; though it did seem needlessly incon- 
gruous to behold here by the Sorgue’s bank a 
wee inscribed, ‘ Panorama of the wonders of the 
world.’ 

From one shed a native woman pursued me 
to vend photographs and large yellow books of 


Here lived the Bishop | 1874 was held the literary assize in honour of 
of Cavaillon, with whom Petrarch had friendly | Petrarch,’ 


The Vaucluse school children in blue 
frocks were returning home by the blue and 
white river when the coupé began to creak 
stiffly back to L’Isle-sur-Sorgue. 


LINES FROM THE PAST. 


A ¥ew lines, written in a long-lost book : 

‘With love, from Jack ;’ and swift my soul takes 

wings 

To a fair scene, where summer-gladdened springs 
Make murmurous answer to the brawling brook : 
I sit once more within an arboured nook, 

While high in air the tireless sky-lark sings ; 

To a strong hand my own responsive clings ; 
Heart beats to heart, and eyes give look for look. 


Alas for summer dreams! Stern Winter's feet 
Are pressing now on Autumn’s lagging heels. 
Brown leaves—like dead hopes—idly float up- 
stream ; 
The ink is faded--I wake from a dream ; 
Wake to a present whose pain naught conceals— 
Nor will—till we in God’s own Springtide meet. 
Harrineron. 
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